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Plan-ttorial . . . 


To Help Keep Open Space Open 
Demographers—like weather forecasters—can be wrong. Thirty years ago, 
the United States population was predicted as leveling off at 150 million people 
by 1980. Already population has passed the 175 million count. This unpredicted 
growth has spurted urbanization so fast that ways for guiding development and 
for insuring some pattern of open space between communities must be updated. 
Today in planning for the future of an urban area, we find some of the 
older tools such as zoning, subdivision .control and even land acquisition need 
sharpening, if we are to get order instead of confusion. Left alone, urban 
development tends to run rampant. We need planning and means for guiding 
development more than ever. But how to prevent urban sprawl and how 
to provide for needed open space within and between communities is a hard 
problem to solve. 
New Tools 


To date planners have not come up with equitable ways to get this open 
space between communities or to relate future land use requirements to densities 
of development, lines of transportation, or needs for public services and open 
space. The research to find urban land use relationships keyed into legal, 
economic, and legislative considerations for obtaining sound patterns in urban 
development is missing. Until we can find reasonable measurements for land 
use predictions and equitable ways for obtaining desirable development patterns 
we do not have a full set of planning tools, particularly for metropolitan regional 
planning. Meanwhile two constitutional devices might be explored—development 
rights and tax policies. 

Development Rights 


Development rights, which are the purchase of an owner’s right to develop 
his land, act like an easement. Essentially, development rights are an adaptation 
of the ancient common law device of easements. Applied as a method for secur- 
ing open space in a growing metropolitan area, such as a needed stream valley 
park for example, a public agency purchases from the land owners their rights 
to develop or to subdivide their land. Except for this restriction, the owners keep 
full title to the land. 

William H. Whyte, Jr., author of a recent series of Fortune articles on urban 
problems, has extensively explored the feasibility of development rights. He 
finds the development rights tool is well founded by ancient law; it respects 
property rights, and is far less “socialistic” than many programs now having 
public sanction. 

Development rights are no substitute for outright acquisition in fee for 
immediate public needs but they can provide for future options. Purchase of 
development rights in fringe areas would be much less expensive than acquisi- 
tion of land in fee. The land is kept in use as open space and is secured against 
subdivision. It can be maintained as a scenic asset by keeping key areas in 
cultivation. The development rights tool can be of material help in any program 
of watershed control—perhaps its major justification. Development rights 
purchase can also provide for future land requirements. Until the community 
knows its precise needs for parks and recreation areas ten or twenty years 
ahead, by conserving key open spaces now—such as stream valleys and scenic 
areas—it insures that it will have choices to make and that it will have land 
available and that the developer’s bulldozer will not be there first. 


Tax Policy 


As Mr. Whyte says, “A concomitant of development rights acquisition must 
be an equitable tax treatment for the landowners involved.” In practice, of 
course, this will present problems. 

When open land is not going to be developed, community services for the 
area are not needed. If an owner has given up his right to sell his land for a 
subdivision, it is unfair to tax him as though he could realize the going market 
rate for developable land. His tax assessment should reflect the value of the 
land in its use as open land. If his is farm land he should be taxed on that basis. 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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NEW TECHNICAL BULLETIN ON 
SHOPPING CENTERS 


ULI announces “A Re-examination 
of the Shopping Center Market,” re- 
leased this month as Number 33 in its 
series of Technical Bulletins. A copy 
of this study is furnished each ULI 
member as part of the service in mem- 
bership. 

Written by Dr. Homer Hoyt, land 
economist and market analyst, the new 
bulletin re-examines his original study 
published in 1949 as the Institute’s 
Technical Bulletin Number 12. The 
new Hoyt study reflects changes which 
have come about in the shopping center 
market and the measurements which 
have evolved during ten years of shop- 
ping center growth. 
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DEVELOPING GOLF COURSE SUBDIVISIONS 


The golf game is by no means a small 
business in the American economy. The 
1954 Census of Business showed that 
we spend more money on golf than on 
any other sport. At that time the 
Census showed $334,143,000 per year 
was spent on golf with 4,010 golf estab- 
lishments available. Of these, 2,996 
were private country clubs and the 
remaining 1,014 were public courses. 
By April, 1958, expenditures for golf 
games were approximately ' billion 
dollars per year and the total number 
of courses in operation had grown to 
5,686 with a total land use of approxi- 
mately 550,000 acres. Also in April, 
there were 267 new courses under 
construction compared with 255 a 
year earlier. In fact, approximately 
70,000,000 18-hole rounds of golf are 
played in the country each year. There 
is a diversified interest in the sport 
by both sexes and all ages because 
trends show that women and teenagers 
are almost as enthusiastic about the 
game as the businessman. 

The growth potentials of golf facili- 
ties appear practically unlimited. For 
instance, between 1925 and 1955 the 
number of golf courses has trebled and 
it is estimated that in the next ten 
years the number of golfers will in- 
crease from the present 5,000,000 to 
nearly 10,000,000 players. 

The increased growth of the average 
family’s leisure time and discretionary 
income (nationally, around 11 billion 
dollars per year) has created a tre- 
mendous demand for golf courses and 
other recreational facilities at home and 
in the immediate community. The 
thought of recreation close at hand, or 
living next to a golf course, has proved 
highly tempting to many prospective 
homeowners. 

The population necessary to support 
an 18-hole golf course in a given area 
has been estimated at 20,000 persons, 
and for each succeeding 18-hole course 
in the area, an additional 30,000 persons. 
Comprehensive planning will avoid 
overlapping when all golf facilities 
within an area are viewed together as 
a combination for meeting the needs of 
the immediate region for this type of 
recreational outlet. 


An Asset to the Development 


The golf course is an asset to the real 
estate subdivision in many ways. Its 
aesthetic qualities not only heighten the 
initial value of the land immediately 
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adjacent to and in the general vicinity 
of the course, but also tend to maintain 
heightened property values and to sta- 
bilize them over a long period of time. 
Because of this “linkage” between resi- 
dential lots and a golf course, the 
course creates additional value for such 
lots and increases their marketability. 
This increased value has been esti- 
mated at approximately $2,000 for an 
average lot. 

The home is the focal point of family 
life and families are keenly aware of 
the amenities of pleasant surroundings 
near their homes. What could be more 
pleasant than to have a vast, well kept 
open space at one’s doorstep! Where 
a tract is large enough to warrant ini- 
tial installation by the developer, the 
golf course demonstrates fully its value 
in marketing residential property. Such 
residential ‘districts have a_ prestige 
which gives the proprietors pride of 
ownership, thereby creating a positive 
atmosphere for maintaining high neigh- 
borhood standards over a period of 
years. 

The golf course serves many pur- 
poses in relation to an adjacent resi- 
dential area: Preserving a portion of 
the natural landscape; supplementing 


the recreational facilities available, or 
providing them where there is a definite 
lack; acting as a greenbelt separation 
between communities in highly devel- 
oped metropolitan areas; and, last but 
not least, providing a profit motive for 
the developer by inducing the purchase 
of homes. 

In planning a new subdivision, the 
economic potentialities of a golf course 
are often overlooked. The reason for 
this is that the developer either feels 
that he does not have sufficient land 
available, or the inherent advantages 
of a well planned course are not fully 
understood or considered. In many in- 
stances the golf course can be made 
into a revenue producer instead of 
being written off as an unnecessary or 
impossible expense in his land develop- 
ment. 

Two Practical Experiences 


Golf courses have heiped sell large 


developments for some time. Devel- 
opers who have included one or more 
in their planning says that it is defi- 
nitely a hard-hitting sales asset. For 
instance, the experience of the J. C. 
Nichols Company’s Country Club Dis- 
trict in Kansas City, as told by J. C. 
Taylor, is a prime example. 
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“Golf clubs have had a im- 
portant part in the development of the 
Country Club District. The Kansas 
City Country Club was the first golf 
course built in this new area. The 
owners of the land where this course 
was located owned approximately five 
hundred acres which they planned to 
develop as a high-class residential area. 
They were willing to lease approxi- 
mately one hundred twenty acres to 
the Kansas City Country Club. The 
lease was for twenty-five years at one 
dollar a year with the tenant paying 
the taxes and furnishing money for 
the building of the club house and golf 
course. The ground around the course 
was successfully developed as a high- 
class residential section. The Club re- 
tained possession of this land for the 
full term of the lease after which time 
a part of the original holding was sold 
for residences and a part of it became 
a memorial park. 

“By the date of the expiration of 
the ground lease, this Country Club 
was moved to a new site within two 
miles of the original site. The new 
course was on ground purchased by us 
and on which we built a new golf 
course along the lines that had the 
approval of the Country Club com- 
mittee. The club financed very sub- 
stantial improvements in the way of 
a club house and pool. 

“Several years prior to the moving 
of this club to the new site, another 
new club called the Mission Hills 
Country Club was organized and we 
offered them ground at our acquisition 
cost. The Mission Hills Club came into 
being with a very substantial club 
house and a fine course and has been 
in existence for over forty years. Re- 
cently they sold their club house to 
another organization and have just 
spent about a million dollars on a new 
club house for which there was (fortu- 
nately) room in the center of the golf 
course. This continues to be a very 
successful operation, well financed and 
with a long waiting list for membership. 

“Through the vears, we attempted to 
maintain a public golf course which 
was inexpensively built and which had 
its greens and fairways moved from 
time to time to satisfy platting needs. 
Out of this, however, came the demand 
for another golf course and here again, 
both by lease and purchase, we turned 
over about one hundred twenty acres 
to this club at land cost plus expendi- 
tures on golf course improvements. In 
the beginning the club attracted junior 
executives and young people who did 
not wish the expense of one of the 


very 
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larger clubs, and we helped to finance 
this organization over a period of many 
years. However, as the membership 
standard got higher and the demand 
for golfing facilities increased, it was 
possible for the Indian Hills Club, as 
it is now known, to acquire the land 
from us, complete improvements for a 
fine golf course and build substantial 
club house buildings, including a swim- 
ming pool. This Club is now a strong 
organization with an excellent member- 
ship. Therefore, from our past experi- 
ence, we definitely feel clubs have been 
of value to us in the sale of our 
land.” 

Another informative case is cited by 
John McC. Mowbray, President, The 
Roland Park Company of Baltimore, 
Md. 

“In 1898, we organized the Baltimore 
Country Club and sold land to the club 
for an eighteen hole course. It was 
sold with the agreement that if the club 
failed to operate within twenty-five 
years from the date of the sale, the 
company could repossess the land. The 
land around the club brought premium 
prices for residential use. The club is 
still in operation and, while many of 
the surrounding properties are consid- 
ered old, they still bring prices above 
comparable properties not so located. 
Unfortunately, our course was not in 
the center of the property, which loca- 
tion would be preferable in order to get 
the full increment value. 

“The club was one of the primary 
factors in establishing the Roland Park 
area as one of distinction and I believe 
a good club is a sales feature which 
brings many prospects and buyers. 

“Since the establishment of the 
Roland Park Club, we have owned and 
managed three golf clubs, the differ- 
ence, of course, being that we did not 
own or operate the Roland Park Club. 
Two courses were purchased outright 
from clubs that were having financial 
problems and it was our idea to make 
them self-supporting, either through a 
club membership plan or a daily fee 
basis, until the land was ready for de- 
velopment, both of the properties being 
outside of the city where we had pre- 
viously been developing. This arrange- 
ment cost us nothing to carry the prop- 
erty. In fact, we made a little money 
annually and when we decided to sell 
the properties rather than develop them 
ourselves, the golf courses were quite 
helpful in developing a sale. One buyer 
developed his land with houses; the 
other had enough ground to subdivide 
and to retain the golf course. Experi- 
ence has shown that the latter was the 


more successful of the two develop- 
ments.” 


Planning the Course 


It is generally preferable to lay out 
the golf course before firmly establish- 
ing the home sites in a golf course sub- 
division. Not only does this allow the 
course to be used as a visible selling 
feature but it is also more economical 
and easier to build a course before 
rather than after houses are built. In 
addition, maximum benefit from desir- 
able natural features can be utilized 
by incorporating them into the course. 
Experienced golf course designers read- 
ily admit that Mother Nature is the 
world’s best golf architect and that 
natural hazards are not only more in- 
teresting but are cheaper to maintain 
than artificial ones. 

The acreage available, considering 
the overall project, is the determinant 
of the golf course size. Fifty acres for 
a nine hole course and 110 acres for 
18 holes are generally considered a 
minimum requirement. Eighty acres 
for a nine hole course and 160 for 18 
holes is recommended for the better 
courses. Authorities agree that the 
ideal distance for a nine hole course 
should measure over 3,000 yards, prob- 
ably around 3,200 yards. A good aver- 
age length for an 18 hole course is 6,500 
yards. 

Fairways should generally be 60 
yards wide. Width depends on the 
length of the hole and type of terrain 
available. The shape of greens depends 
upon the length and strategy of a par- 
ticular hole, with sizes varying from 
5,000 to 8,000 square feet. 

If possible, holes should not be laid 
out in an east to west or northwest 
direction because it is very difficult and 
disagreeable for afternoon players to 
watch balls hit toward the sun. 


Physical Characteristics of the Course 


The soil condition for the proposed 
course is extremely important. Players 
and surrounding residents will enjoy 
the course more if the grass is a healthy 
green most of the year. Pasture land 
is ideal because money can be saved in 
putting the course in prime condition. 
The ideal golf course soil is sandy loam; 
however, it is possible to grow a good 
stand of grass on a heavy clay. 

The removal of large growing trees 
and other natural barriers can become 
an expensive matter. Therefore, unless 
these objects can be incorporated into 
the layout, the course should be de- 
signed so that they will be avoided 
when possible. While natural features 
are extremely desirable as hazards, an 
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excessive amount will defeat their pur- 
pose. Natural hazards are not nearly so 
important as the considerations of soil 
characteristics, water supply, site loca- 
tion and excess land clearing. 
Playgrounds, swimming pools, tennis 
courts and other recreational facilities 
are frequently part of club projects. 
These “extras” make the golf course 
appeal to the whole family, for if a 
club is to operate successfully, it must 
do everything possible to encourage the 
maximum attendance of its members. 


Construction Costs 


The installation costs of golf courses 
vary so much that to give a flat figure 
for either an 18 or 9-hole course would 
be useless for comparative purposes. 
The cost of land, labor and equipment 
costs, type of design, quality of con- 
struction and the number of desirable 
and undesirable natural features on the 
land all cause the overall expense to 
fluctuate from one course to another. 
Even in areas with similar topographi- 
cal and climatic conditions, expenses 
vary with labor and equipment costs. 

With so many variables to consider, 
only approximate construction costs for 
hypothetical cases can be estimated. 
Most 9-hole courses fall within the 
$12,500-$40,000 cost range and 18-hole 
courses within the $35,000-$75,000 range 
(both estimates exclusive of land 
costs). 

In Los Angeles County, the average 
total cost for thirty-three 18-hole 
courses was $170,000 per course; and 
for seven 9-hole courses the average 
cost was $82,000 per course. (Both 
averages include land, maintenance and 
equipment costs). 


Operational Costs 


Maintenance expense varies consider- 


ably between courses, depending on 
quality of maintenance required and 
the amount of play on the course. 
Horwath and Horwath, Public Account- 
ants, New York, N. Y., report in a study 
of 34 clubs in 24 principal cities in 1956 
that the cost per hole for the upkeep 
of the golf course and grounds aver- 
aged $2,090 for small clubs (with mem- 
bership dues income of under $150,000) 
and $2,670 for the large clubs (with 
membership dues income in excess of 
$150,000). 

The average annual cost of mainte- 
nance of twelve 18-hole courses, both 
public and private, from all areas in 
Los Angeles County was $70,100 per 
course. The breakdown as a percentage 
of this total cost is: Labor 76.0%; 
water and/or power for water pump 
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9.7%; equipment repair and replace- 
ment 7.8%; fertilizer and manure 2.5%; 
turf repair and miscellaneous 4.0%. 

The figures are cited to show the ap- 
proximate cost of a golf course installa- 
tion. Experience shows the unique 
character of the golf course can be a 
very successful financial operation, pro- 
vided there is sound business manage- 
ment of the club’s activities. Golf 
courses have not only paid their own 
way in numerous communities but 
have produced sufficient additional rev- 
enue to subsidize desirable non-paying 
activities. It is generally conceded that 
while the initial investment for this 
type facility is rather large, the results 
can be extremely gratifying for all 
concerned. 

(For more complete information re- 
garding golf course planning, etc., see: 
Planning and Building the Golf Course, 
National Golf Foundation, Inc., 407 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, IIli- 
nois. Price $1.00) 


Planning Residential Sites Around a 
Golf Course 


The residential site plan should, of 
course, have as its first objective the 
incorporation of accepted subdivision 
design standards in order to develop a 
well-balanced, self-contained commun- 
ity. As its second consideration, the 
special aspects of planning home sites 
around the course should be viewed 
from the standpoint of deriving maxi- 
mum benefit from the golf course’s 
location. 

Maximum use of the course’s location 
can best be accomplished when as many 
lots as possible (consistent with recog- 
nized planning principles) are platted 
alongside the fairways, greens and tees. 
Observing the green areas of the course 
from a surrounding home provides the 
residents with a highly desirable view. 
This view can be augmented by design- 
ing the homes with large glass areas 
facing the course. Robert P. Gerholz, 
well-known community developer, 
stated in a ULI panel study: “I think 
that whenever you have a great asset 
like a golf course, you should have large 
glass areas, for two-thirds of our homes 
have the living room in the rear.” 

Obvious advantages can accrue by 
proper location of the home sites, how- 
ever, many bad features may also de- 
velop from ill-advised, improper loca- 
tion. The most popular holes on a golf 
course are the “dog-leg” holes which 
have a distinct elbow bend on the 
fairway between the tee and green. 
Homes should not be placed opposite 
this bend facing the tee, nor should 


they be located in a direct line of ap- 
proach shots behind greens. Over- 
shot or mis-shot balls can become a 
nuisance to residents of homes in such 
a location. Also, balls hit from hill 
tees have more chance of “slicing” or 
“hooking” onto lots along the downhill 
fairway than do drives from level 
ground tees. 

A recent court order to a Trenton, 
N. J., club shows what may happen 
from faulty lot location. As the result 
of a family complaining that its prop- 
erty was being invaded by golf balls 
the court directed the club to eliminate 
a drive and shorten a hole to eliminate 
the encroachment. The manager of a 
golf course-residential community in 
Ohio. states another instance, “The 
owner of a really nice home which has 
been built backing up to our No. 9 fair- 
way has complained to me many times 
about balls landing in his back yard.” 

A partial solution for protecting 
homes is to establish a sparce line of 
trees along the fairways and greens to 
a depth of 20-40 feet. These trees act 
as a barrier between the course and the 
homes but still allow residents a clear 
view of the course. Trees, however, 
should not be closer than 20 yards be- 
hind a green because of the danger of 
golfers being hit by an approaching 
ball. Another effective control device 
is to place a fence around the entire 
course. This method can be expensive 
however, due to the cost of installation 
and maintenance. A fence also de- 
creases the desirable view from the 
homes. 


Methods of Operating the Course 


There are several alternative methods 
available to golf course-residential com- 
munity developers in providing for the 
operation of their courses. 

Homes’ Association: In some in- 
stances, the developer will donate the 
land for the golf course and perhaps 
share in the initial costs of installa- 
tion. This is usually handled by the 
formation of a homes or property own- 
ers association. At Avon Lakes Inc., 
Avon Park, Florida when buyers take 
title to a lot, they also acquire an inter- 
est in the golf course. Normally, how- 
ever, homes’ associations developed in 
new areas are set up initially by the 
developer under a charter with by- 
laws giving the association certain 
powers of assessment up to a stipulated 
amount per year to undertake specified 
community functions including the en- 
forcement of protective covenants and 
the maintenance and operation of the 
recreational areas. A family becomes 
eligible for association membership 
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(but should not be compelled to join) 
when it buys a lot or rents a home in 
the community. 

Dues in the association should be set 
according to the type of facility pro- 
vided but should be sufficient to cover 
maintenance and operation without a 
charge being necessary each time a 
member desires to play. A nominal 
greens fee for each round of play should 
be charged for guests of association 
members. 


Dedication to the Municipality: This 
method is being used by John F. Long, 
Home Builder, Inc. in Phoenix, Arizona. 
This corporation donated 67 acres (es- 
timated value $200,000) to the city of 
Phoenix for a golf course, and retained 
the surrounding land for approximately 
180 homesites. The premises upon 
which this approach is based are stated 
by M. P. Collins, Director of Engineer- 
ing: 


1. “Being large scale developers, we 
are constantly endeavoring to ‘up- 
grade’ the community which we are 
creating and thus avoid the ‘barracks 
row’ conception so often associated with 
large subdivisions. The obvious solu- 
tion is, of course, larger lots, finer 
homes and street design costs which 
often increase the home prices beyond 
the reach of the volume market. Ob- 


viously, high income buyers must be 


is difficult to accom- 
plish in subdivisions which are not 
normally associated with ‘prestige’ 
areas. We were convinced that a golf 
course development was a feasible solu- 
tion to this problem. However, being 
dedicated to the ‘complete community 
facilities’ concept, we did not wish to 
develop a private or membership type 
golf course and thus place participa- 
tion in the recreational facilities beyond 
the reach of our volume buyers in the 
lower priced homes. A public course 
offered a solution to these problems 
provided residential development could 
be properly integrated with its con- 
struction to provide the desired ‘pres- 
tige’ areas and consequent community 
up-grading. 


2. “Many subdividers are prone to 
saturate development areas with hous- 
ing to the extent that no land is avail- 
able for the development of municipal 
facilities or recreational areas. Inevit- 
ably these developments will be an- 
nexed by adjacent municipalities who 
will inherit either the good or bad plan- 
ning associated with them. As a re- 
sult, it is often necessary for such 
municipal governments to condemn 
land or to pay exorbitant prices for 


attracted which 
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public recreational facilities. Even so, 
in many cases such later developments 
are completely impractical. We believe 
that a logical solution is to provide 
such areas in our planning in order to 
avoid this undesirable condition in the 
future and to make them available to 
the municipality on an_ economical 
basis. 

“Based upon the premises outlined 
above, we instructed our land planners, 
to include a golf course with associated 
residential property in their considera- 
tions and to plan and design the most 
desirable type for both the municipality 
and our own interest. With a definite 
plan and development designed, we 
then approached the City with an offer 
to donate all land required for 9 holes 
of fairways as well as land for a club 
house area and driving range, on the 
condition that the City would agree to 
develop the golf course. This offer was 
accepted by the City since it offered 
obvious savings in cost to the City for 
a badly needed facility. The details 
of this arrangement are now being 
worked out and we expect to proceed 
with the major portion of the develop- 
ment within the next year. Upon com- 
pletion of the first 9 holes, we have 
offered to reserve enough land for de- 
velopment of an additional 9 holes on 
the same basis. 

“We believe that the advantages of 
such an approach might well be consid- 
ered by any developer as a means of 
achieving what we all desire; finer com- 
munities with planned recreational fa- 
cilities in which everyone can partici- 
pate.” However, Mr. Collins cautions 
that all ramifications and responsibili- 
ties of the project be fully understood 
by beth the municipality and the de- 
veloper. He also suggests that the 
developer be sure about the munici- 
pality’s available funds and timing for 
construction. 

A unique twist in this method is 
being used by the City of Prescott, 
Arizona. The city built a golf course 
on city land valued at $25 an acre at 
no cost of construction te the tax- 
payers. The land adjacent to the fair- 
ways was then sold to subdividers for 
$129,000 (an average of $2,277 per 
acre). The city expects an additional 
$180,000 when it sells the remaining 
land. It is anticipated that the devel- 
opment of this land will add over 
$3,000,000 to the city’s taxable values 
in the next ten years. 

Retain and Operate as Separate En- 
terprise: In this method, the golf 
course with its attendant facilities is 
retained by the developer as a separate 


commercial enterprise. If it is to be a 
private club, membership should be 
open to residents in the developer's 
community. A home or lot buyer 
should be given membership privilege 
at the time of his purchase, but again 
membership should not be mandatory, 

An interesting example of this type 
operation is the Columbine County 
Club at Littleton, Colorado. Member- 
ship in this club is limited to 550 pro- 
prietory resident members. Initial 
membership fee is $2,000 with dues set 
at $25 per month. When all member- 
ships are filled the club will be com- 
pletely paid for with all major finan- 
cial obligations of the $1,000,000 invest- 
ment liquidated. The dues defray 
maintenance expenses and produce an 
operating profit. Approximately 175 
homesites 42 acre in size and priced 
from $5,250 to $8,750 surround the 
course. 

Harry J. Kelly, of Van Schaack & 
Company, Denver, developers of Col- 
umbine Valley Estates and Columbine 
County Club states, “Since its begin- 
ning, the development has progressed 
even better than had been anticipated. 
Of approximately 175 residential sites 
which had been planned in and around 
the golf course, well over 100 have been 
sold. Upon 60 of the 100 sites sold, 
homes have been built ranging in value 
from $40,000 to $100,000. Although not 
mandatory, all purchasers were or have 
become members of the Country Club.” 

The home owners in this development 
have formed a mutual association to 
further protect and control their prop- 
erties. Several extracts from their re- 
strictive covenants as pertaining to the 
golf course are given: 


... Covenants to run with the land, 
as provided by law, and shall be bind- 
ing on all parties and all persons claim- 
ing under them and for the benefit of 
and limitations upon all future owners 
in said addition, these declarations are 
designed for the purpose of keeping 
said addition desirable, uniform and 
suitable in architectural design on use 
as herein specified: 

No structure shall be located nearer 
than 40 feet from the rear property 
line abutting the golf course. 

No fence, wall or hedge over three 
feet high shall be constructed or main- 
tained nearer than 40 feet to any prop- 
erty line except from street and right- 
of-ways where no fences, wall or 
hedges will be permitted nearer than 
30 feet. Landscaping shall be planned 
in the area so as to avoid undue ob- 
struction of the view of the golf course 
or adjacent lots. 
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All clothes lines, equipment. service 
yards, woodpiles or storage piles shall 
be kept screened by adequate planting 
so as to conceal them from view of 
lots, streets, or the golf 
course property. 


neighboring 


If the developer desires to retain and 
operate the facility as a public course, 
the course should be open to the public 
in general, Fairfax Country Club in 
Fairfax County, Va., operates in this 
manner and charges players $2.50 per 
round on weekdays and $3.50 per round 
on weekends and holidays. Additional 
revenue is secured from the pro-shop 
and snack bar. 

A point to consider in determining 
whether to operate as a strictly private 
or semi-public club is the recent In- 
ternal Revenue Service warning that 
country clubs that solicit public pa- 
tronage may lose their tax-exempt 
status on revenue. 


Lease: The possibility of leasing land 
to a prospective club membership has 
been mentioned in the earlier discus- 
sion about the Kansas City Country 
Club District. In some cases, the de- 
veloper may prefer to install the golf 
course and then lease it to someone else 
for operation. The leasee does not have 
a large amount of his capital tied up 
and the developer is free of the burden 
of operations but nevertheless receives 
a return on his investment. An ex- 
ample of such an arrangement is the 
Trillora Country Club, Sands Point, 
Long Island, N. Y. Leasing arrange- 
ments should be negotiated depending 
upon such factors as location, original 
investment, membership growth poten- 
tial, etc. Leasing arrangements for a 
golf course are similar to other long- 
term ground leases but with the stipu- 
lation that the golf course land be 
maintained and used solely for a golf 
course during the term of the lease. 


Sale: 


Finally, there is the possibility 
that the developer may wish to dispose 
of the golf course and thereby relieve 
himself of the responsibility of opera- 


tion and maintenance. In this manner 
he may realize a profit from the im- 
proved land and at the same time reap 
the benefits of the increment value he 
has created because of the course’s loca- 
tion in relation to his homesites 

In any event, proper safeguards should 
be made a part of the deed to preserve 
existing home values by requiring the 
golf course land to be used only as a 
golf course for a specified length of 
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time (preferably at least 50 years). An 
example would be where the developer 
sells the land to the buyer so long as 
the land is maintained and used as a 
golf course for the specified length of 
time. In this way the developer re- 
tains an interest in the land known as 
a possibility or right of reverter. 


Taxation 


Some communities tax golf course 
lands on the same basis as the sur- 
rounding residential property. The 
phrase, “The power to tax is the power 
to destroy’—as spoken by Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall, is nowhere more 
applicable than when applied to this 
practice. 

The golf course enhances values for 
the surrounding residential property. 
The increment which accrues to the 
adjacent property begins to deteriorate 
as soon as the golf course is destroyed. 
Property cannot be disassociated from 
its neighborhood and is greatly influ- 
enced by the character of its surround- 
ing environs. 

It is the golf course that creates 
premium taxable values around the 
course’s perimeter and these surround- 
ing enhanced property values may well 
net more revenue for the municipality 
than if the club grounds were filled 
with high-density, single-family dwell- 
ing units. The municipality has to 
provide very little police and fire pro- 
tection, utilities and school facilities 
when the land is used as a golf course 
rather than as a subdivision. In addi- 
tion, the municipality gains substantial 
tax receipts from the surrounding prop- 
erty and has a spacious, open green 
area in its jurisdiction. 

A statement in the Planitorial “Taxa- 
tion Without Consideration” in the 
July-August issue of Urban Land can 
be repeated: “By reason of its sheer 
value as open space, a golf course cre- 
ates value for the surrounding prop- 
erty. The value from the presence of 
the golf course accrues to the surround- 
ings, not the reverse. If the golf 
course were to be assessed at a market 
value represented by the surrounding 
improved lots it:would be quickly taxed 
out of existence. Under this all too 
common practice, the golf course disap- 
pears and the values previously assign- 
able to its presence disappear with it. 
A net loss to the community results. 
For real estate tax purposes the golf 
course should be assessed at its value 
as a golf course and not for its prospec- 
tive value as house sites.” 


TO HELP KEEP OPEN 
SPACE OPEN 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Similarly, a golf course should be 
assessed as a golf course not as a poten- 
tial subdivision. In this respect, tax 
policy in itself can be a device which 
can hold open land open and which 
can be applied as a preservative in- 
stead of being a cause which forces 
development. 

In using development rights as a tool 
for reserving open space, the tax policy 
might work something like this, as Mr. 
Whyte envisions: “So long as the land- 
owner agrees to keep his land open, he 
would get preferred treatment in his 
taxes; he might, for example, be given 
a rebate on the taxes he pays on the 
fair market value of his land, or he 
might be assessed at a special low rate 
for, say, agricultural land. Were he 
later to build a subdivision on his land 
or sell it to a developer for subdivision, 
he would have to pay the accrued dif- 
ference between the low taxes he had 
been paying and the taxes he would 
have paid on the fair market value of 
the land. This, theoretically, would 
act as a strong deterrent against chang- 
ing the open land to urban uses.” 

This is a kind of “severance” tax 
procedure such as used now by Wis- 
consin and New Hampshire to encour- 
age forest conservation. An adapta- 
tion of the severance tax principle for 
urban areas has been introduced into 
the Massachusetts legislature. Essen- 
tially this proposal would allow an 
owner who wishes to keep his land open 
to apply for a tax roll listing as “clas- 
sified open land.” After certification, 
the owner would receive a rebate of 
the real property taxes assessed on the 
fair market value. If the restrictions to 
keep the land open are relaxed, the 
landowner has to pay back the accumu- 
lated tax rebates. 

But tax policy alone is not able to 
insure open space. A tax policy should 
complement other measures, such as 
zoning and the easement device of de- 
velopment rights. However tax policy 
may be the more feasible method in 
urban areas, with development rights 
more suited to semi-rural areas. 

If we are to have metropolitan re- 
gional planning, then such measures as 
development rights, severance taxes, 
and revised tax policies are three de- 
vices which look as though their appli- 
cation justifies exploration as instru- 
ments to help keep open spaces open 
and to make plans become realities. 

J.R.McK. 
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Orders for publications reviewed are to be 
addressed to publisher in each case 
and not to URBAN LAND. 


Buildings for Industry. Architectural 
Record, F. W. Dodge Corporation, 119 
W. 40th Street, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 1957. 
309 pp. Photos, illus., plans. $9.75. 


In addition to a comprehensive col- 
lection of well-chosen photographs and 
plans of outstanding industrial plants, 
this publication contains a series of 
articles om trends and factors in con- 
temporary industrial building design. 
All told, there are 74 separate projects 
(including a few foreign developments) 
illustrated in this Architectural Record 
compilation. The material is organized 
into the following categories: Design 

rinciples; Warehousing; Light Indus- 
try; Consumer Goods; Manufacturing 
Laboratories; Utilities and Service In- 
dustries; and Heavy Industry. Notably 
lacking in this presentation are data 
on construction costs. Nevertheless, 
architects, engineers, industrial execu- 
tives, and others interested in recent 
innovations in plant construction, lay- 
out, and design will find this book both 
interesting and informative. 


Standards for Street Facilities and 
Services. Procedure Manual 7A, Na- 
tional Committee on Urban Transpor- 
tation. Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, IIli- 
nois. 36 pp., maps, tables. $2.00. 

There is no more authoritative docu- 
ment on the subject than is this manual. 
It presents basic considerations for the 
classification of streets. It offers stand- 
ards to guide development, mainte- 
nance or operation of an existing street 
system and for the preparation of a 
city-wide transportation plan. One of 
a series of 15 working manuals sched- 
uled to supplement the major report, 
“Better Transportation for Your City,” 
this first document again reflects the 
great credit due to the National Com- 
mittee for its enormous contribution to 
better urban transportation. As a 
guide, the manual is important to 
municipal officials, engineers and plan- 
ners. 


Influence of Highway Improvements on 
Urban Land—A Graphic Survey. Wil- 
liam L. Garrison and Marion E. Marts. 
Dept. of Geography and Dept. of Civil 
Engineering, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 1958. 70 pp., maps. 

As limited access highways are con- 
structed, dramatic changes in land use 
occur. Yet there have been only a few 
factual studies made to substantiate 
highway impact. In this report such 
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studies are brought together in a 
graphic overview of what is currently 
known about the influence of highway 
improvements. Most of the studies re- 
viewed show favorable influences. Like 
the authors, we do not know if in some 
cases negative conclusions were reached 
but not published. Available studies 
have been grouped by the emphasis 
given to the types of influence such as 
effects on land values, business and 
traffic. The property owner, the high- 
way engineer, the city planner and 
others should find in this report some 
facts on which to base. future expec- 
tations. 


Your Heliport Design Guide for Charter 
and Private Operations. Helicopter 
Council, Aircraft Industries Association 
of America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Bldg., 
Washington 5, D.C. April 1958. 9 pp. 

With the potential of the helicopter 
about to become a reality, many com- 
munities are making plans to provide 
proper landing sites for this type air- 
craft. The heliport specifications and 
standards presented in this booklet are 
basic guides to planning officials, indus- 
trial corporations and others who desire 
to provide suitable accommodations for 
this relatively new mode of transpor- 
tation. 


The High Price of Grass Seed. Chicago 
Central Area Committee, 111 West 
Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 1958. 
15 pp. 

This brochure presents some soul 
searching questions to businesses and 
industries contemplating a move to the 
suburbs. It points up many advantages 
of central area over outlying area 
locations. 

Although oriented primarily to Chi- 
cago, the reasoning is applicable to 
many other cities and towns and should 
cause some reflection by those consid- 
ering the “big move.” 


The Suburban Community. Edited by 


William M. Dobriner. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New York City. 
1958. 416 pp. $6.50. 

Social theories about life and living 
in the suburbs are easily propounded, 
but not easily documented. To date, 
suburban sociology has not been studied 
as much as urban sociology. As a text, 
this books offers the student some 
source material and references about 
the suburban social structure. 


The Zoning Problem and Its Signifi- 


cance to the Sand and Gravel Producer. 


Vincent P. Ahearn, Jr., National Sand 
and Gravel Association, Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington 4, D. C. 1958. 38 pp. 

The underlying theme of this publi- 
cation is that “the sand and gravel pro- 


ducer should participate actively in the 
formulation of zoning controls in his 
area.” It is pointed out that by taking 
a positive approach to zoning problems 
and identifying himself with every sec- 
tion of the zoning ordinance, especially 
those applicable to his operations, the 
producer can render a public service to 
the community by assisting in the prep- 
aration of an effective and workable 
land use plan. In this way he will also 
be in a position to act as a public rela- 
tions man for the sand and gravel 
industry and point out to those respon- 
sible for drafting the zoning regula- 
tions the importance of guarding 
against “unreasonable and unnecessary 
restrictions’ which would seriously 
threaten the industry’s ability to pro- 
duce quality sand and gravel at a fair 
and reasonable price. 

To prepare the producer for this task, 
the author describes very ably the 
principles and legal basis of zoning. 
Such topics as enabling statutes, rea- 
sonable exercise of the police power, 
limitations on the authority of zoning 
boards, and suggestions for basic provi- 
sions of zoning laws relevant to sand 
and gravel operations, are included in 
the discussion. Of particular interest 
are the suggested performance stand- 
ards, especially those applicable to land 
rehabilitation. All too often such regu- 
lations are lacking in contemporary 
zoning ordinances. 

While this booklet understandably is 
slanted toward the interests of the sand 
and gravel industry, the basic material 
it contains on the legal theory and 
administrative mechanics of zoning is 
accurate and informative. Its major 
contribution, however, is that it advo- 
cates a cooperative and constructive 
approach to a long standing problem in 
land use planning and zoning. 


INDUSTRIAL ZONING 
BROCHURES 


The National Industrial Zoning Com- 
mittee has reprinted “Steps to Secure 
Sound Zoning,” “Performance Stand- 
ards in Industrial Zoning,” and “Prin- 
ciples of Industrial Zoning.” Single 
copies of these brochures may be pur- 
chased at printer’s costs of 25 cents 
each, or on quantity orders (over 10 
copies) at 10 cents each, plus postage. 
Requests should be addressed to: Albert 
E. Redman, Secretary, National Indus- 
trial Zoning Committee, 820 Hunting- 
ton Bank Bldg., Columbus 15, Ohio. 
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